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in its men, and every subject who is born is as good as an enemy skin.
It would be easy also to collect from the body of Rousseau's political writings a series of passages expressly directed against the doctrine of the omnipotence of the State Indeed, not the least of Rousseau's services to political thinking, and certainly one of the principal sources of his influence, is that he conceives of politics as a department of morality, bringing every institution to the touchstone of right and wrong, and entertaining no exculpatory pleas founded upon ancient use* So that, although the doctrine of the general will might, and indeed did, lead straight to the establishment of political tyranny, it was no part of Rousseau's real outlook upon life that such should be the result. ' That government should be permitted to sacrifice an innocent person to the safety of the multitude, I hold this maxim to be one of the most execrable evei invented by tyranny, none could be more false, more dangerous, more directly opposed to the fundamental laws of society.' There could be no clearer affirmation of the limits which ethical feeling imposes upon, the exercise of material power.
Another featuie of Rousseau's political thought, difficult to reconcile with the collectivist theory of the State, is his steady belief in the rights of pioperty ' It is certain that the right of property is the most sacred of all the rights of citizens, and, in some respects, more important than liberty itself', and he goes on to speak of property as ' the true foundation of civil society and as the guarantee of the engagements of citizens'. In part this deference to the rights of property may have been due to the influence of Locke, who makes the preservation of property the prime end of the establishment of civil government, in part to Rousseau's enthusiasm for agriculture. That it was based on no deep speculative analysis did not prevent its being a very genuine and deep-seated feeling in Rousseau's mind, nor was its inconsistency with other parts of his political doctrine a bai to its subsequent influence. The French Revolution was not directed against property, but against privilege, and both Danton and Robespierre defended private ownership to an acclaiming audience indeed, the preservation
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